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At  the  command  of  Prospero,  the  authors  of  the  one  and 
a  half  millions  of  books  and  manuscripts  that  rest  in  and 
beneath  these  historic  buildings  would  arrange  themselves 
in  three  groups — creators,  transmuters,  and  transmitters. 
The  first  would  not  crowd  the  benches  of  this  school ;  for 
the  second  it  would  be  easy  to  find  accommodation  in  the 
city ;  while  the  third  would  swarm  black  over  Port  Meadow 
and  '  the  soft,  low-lying  Cumnor  hills So  restricted  is 
the  intellectual  capital  of  the  race  that  it  goes  easily  on 
the  seven-foot  shelf  of  President  Eliot's  (of  Harvard) 
library.  The  vast  majority  of  all  books  are  dead,  and  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  has  survived  its  author.  Like  the 
race  of  leaves  the  race  of  books  is.  The  Bodleian  is  a  huge 
mausoleum.  Books  follow  a  law  of  nature.  Thousands  of 
germs  are  needed  for  the  transmission  of  an  individual 
of  any  species.  In  the  case  of  the  salmon  only  one  in  a 
thousand  is  fertilized  and  of  these  not  one  in  a  thousand 
reaches  maturity.  So  it  is  with  books — a  thousand  or 
more  are  needed  to  secure  the  transmission  of  a  single  one 
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of  our  very  limited  stock  of  ideas.  Were  all  the  eggs  of  all 
the  salmon  to  reach  maturity  the  sea  could  not  contain 
this  one  species,  while  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  would  be  written  did  even  one  in  a  thousand 
transmit  a  fertile  idea.  It  is  enough,  as  some  one  has  said, 
if  *  every  book  supplies  its  time  with  a  good  word 

In  the  days  when  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  concluded  to  set 
up  his  staflF  at  the  Library  door  at  Oxford,  there  lived  in 
this  country  the  last  of  the  great  transmitters,  Robert 
Burton;  the  first  of  modern  transmuters,  Francis  Bacon ; 
and  the  greatest  of  the  world's  creators,  William 
Shakespeare.  "™ 

Emerson's  remark  that  *  every  book  is  a  quotation  *  is 
true  in  a  special  sense  of  the  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries 
that  fust  unused  on  our  shelves.  From  the  huge  tomes 
into  which,  at  the  behest  of  St.  Louis,  Vincent  of  Beauvais 
in  the  thirteenth  century  boiled  down  all  knowledge — the 
earliest  edition  we  have  in  Bodley  weighs  above  one  cwt.! — 
to  the  last  issue  o^xhtEncfclopaediaBritannica^vjvit^xsh^cvt 
striven  to  transmit  the  stores  of  human  knowledge.  Such 
*  systems '  have  their  day  and  then  cease  to  be.  The 
individual  feres  better  than  the  encyclopaedia,  but  not  often. 
The  Discoveries  of  Ben  Jonson,  a  timbered  mosaic,  so 
skilfully  designed  that  even  the  glue  is  invisible,  is  dead. 
No  one  now  reads  the  Sylvae  Nuptialis  of  Joannes 
Nevizano,  a  mere  string  of  quotations;  few  have  even 
heard  of  the  Zootomia  or  Moral  Anatomy  of  the  Living  hy 
the  Dead^  by  Richard  Whitlock — though  he  was  a  Fellow 
of  All  Souls ;  or  of  scores  of  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  patchworks.  Only  the  golden  compilation  of 
Robert  Burton  lives,  and  lives  by  the  law  so  well  expressed 
in  the  lines : 

Sappho  survives  because  we*^ing  her  songs. 
And  Eschylus  because  we  read  his  plays. 

The  silent,  sedentary,  solitary  student  (as  he  terms 
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himself)  in  the  most  flourishing  college  of  Europe, 
augusttssimo  Collegioy  with  Saturn  lord  of  his  geniture,  to 
relieve  a  gravidum  cor,  swept  all  known  literature  into  a 
cento.  No  book  was  ever  so  belied  by  its  title  as  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  In  reality  the  anatomy  of  man 
in  all  possible  relations  it  is  easy  to  read  the  secret  of  its 
salvation.  The  panorama  of  human  life  is  sketched  in 
broad,  firm  outlines  by  a  man  of  keen  humour  and  kindly 
satire.  Though  page  after  page  is  laden  with  what  Milton 
calls  '  horse  loads  of  citation  *,  the  golden  links  are  of 
Burton's  own  fashioning.  Even  the  dry  bones  of  biblio- 
graphy come  to  life  as  he  pours  out  a  torrent  of  praise 
upon  the  'world  of  books  that  offers  itself  in  all  subjects, 
arts  and  sciences  to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the 
reader Except  Shakespeare,  no  writer  has  realized  more 
keenly  that  all  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights,  and 
whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame,  minister  to  the  one  great 
moving  impulse  of  humanity.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  from  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  an  old  bachelor, 
and  the  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  should  have  come 
the  most  elaborate  treatise  ever  written  upon  love.  There 
is  no  such  collection  of  stories  in  all  literature,  no  such 
tributes  to  the  power  of  beauty,  no  such  pictures  of  its 
artificial  allurements,  no  such  representation  of  its  power 
of  abasement.  The  thoughts  and  words  of  more  dead 
writers  are  transmitted  to  modern  readers  by  Burton  than 
by  any  other  seventeenth-century  author.  That  the 
Anatomy  is  not  in  the  cemetery  of  dead  books  is  due  to 
the  saving  salt  of  human  sympathy  scattered  through  its 
pages.  Burton  comes  within  the  net  of  the  Baconians, 
but  it  was  much  discussed  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Parker, 
of  the  Bodleian,  and  Mr.  M.  L.  Horr  '  of  Denver  whether  it 
was  not  more  likely  that  he  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

'  '  Who  wrote  Shakespeare  f  *  by  ^  Multum  in  Parvo  '  (M.  L.  Horr),  from 
the  Denver  (Colorado)  Tribme-^epublican^  i88j.   4  pp.   (In  Bodley.) 
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The  melting-pot  of  the  tl^-SinUters  has  changed  the 
world.  They  have  been  the  alchemists  at  whose  touch 
the  base  metal  of  common  knowledge  has  been  turned  to 
gold.  Among  them  Francis  Bacon  takes  a  high  place,  not 
so  much  for  his  inductive  philosophy,  really  a  new  creation, 
as  for  the  convincing  demonstration  that  the  relief  of  man's 
estate  was  possible  only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  A  great  transformer  of  the  mind,  he  realized, 
as  no  one  before  had  done,  that '  within  the  reach  of  the 
grasp  of  man  lay  the  unexplored  kingdom  of  knowledge 
if  he  will  be  but  humble  enough,  and  patient  enough,  and 
truthful  enough  to  occupy  it'.  With  a  Pisgah-sight  of 
Palestine,  he  lacked  the  qualities  of  a  Joshua  to  enter  him- 
self upon  campaigns  of  conquest ;  but  he  was  one  of  the 
world's  seers  with  a  vision  of  the  possibility  of  man's 
empire  over  nature.  The  singularly  human  admixture 
of  greatness  and  littleness  was  in  his  works  as  well  as  in 
his  life. 

History  repeats  itself  Greek  philosophy,  lost  in  the 
wandering  mazes  of  restless  speculation,  was  saved  by  a 
steady  methodical  research  into  nature  by  Hippocrates  and 
by  Aristotle.  While  Bacon  was  philosophizing  like  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  two  English  physicians  had  gone  back  to  the 
Greeks.  'Searching  out  nature  by  way  of  experiment* 
('tis  Harvey's  phrase),  William  Gilbert  laid  the  foundation 
of  modern  physical  science,  and  William  Harvey  made  the 
greatest  advance  in  physiology  since  Aristotle.  Recking 
not  his  own  rede  Bacon  failed  to  see  that  these  works  of 
his  contemporaries  were  destined  to  fulfil  the  very  object 
of  his  philosophy — the  one  to  give  man  dominion  over  the 
macrocosm,  the  world  at  large;  the  other  to  give  him 
control  of  the  microcosm,  his  own  body.  A  more  striking 
instance  of  mind  blindness  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  science.  Darkly  wise  and  rudely  great,  Bacon  is  a 
difficult  being  to  understand.    Except  the  Essays^  his 
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books  make  hard  reading.  In  the  Historia  Naturalis^  a 
work  of  the  compiler  class,  one  would  think  that  a  con- 
sideration of  Life  and  Death  would  so  far  fire  the  imagina- 
tion as  to  save  an  author  from  the  sin  of  dullness.  Try  to 
read  it.  A  more  nicely  tasteless,  more  correctly  dull 
treatise  was  never  written  on  so  fruitful  a  theme.  There 
is  good  sense  about  medicine  and  nature,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  contrast  between  youth  and  old  age, 
which  has  a  fine  epigrammatic  quality,  the  work  is  as  dry 
as  shoe-leather,  and  the  dryness  is  all  his  own,  as  other 
authors  are  rarely  quoted.  Only  a  mollusc  without  a  trace 
of  red  marrow  or  red  blood  could  have  penned  a  book 
without  a  page  to  stir  the  feelings  and  not  a  sentence  with 
a  burr  to  stick  in  the  memory.  Bacon  students  should 
study  the  lengthy  consideration  given  in  it  to  the  spirits, 
and  then  turn  to  Schmidt  s  Lexicon  to  see  how  very 
different  in  this  respect  are  the  motions  of  Shakespeare's 
spirit.  The  truth  is  Bacon  had  in  a  singular  degree  what 
an  old  Carthusian  (Peter  Garnefelt)  called  'tlie  gift  of 
infrigidation 

What  a  contrast  when  a  Creator  deals  with  Life  and 
Death !  The  thoughts  of  the  race  are  crystallized  for 
ever.  From  Galen  to  Laurentius,  physicians  have  haggled 
over  the  divisions  of  the  ages  of  man,  but  with  a  grand 
disregard  of  their  teaching.  Shakespeare  so  settles  the 
question  that  the  stages  are  stereotyped  in  our  minds.  We 
can  only  think  of  certain  aspects  in  terms  of  his  descrip- 
tion. The  vicissitudes  of  every  phase  are  depicted.  The 
shuddering  apprehension  of  death  we  can  only  express  in 
his  words. 

The  transmuters  have  given  to  man  his  world  dominion. 
The  raw  ore  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  has  been  refined 
to  radium  by  Crookes,  Ramsay,  and  the  Curies ;  the  founda- 
tions of  Krupp  are  laid  in  the  he  Re  Metallka  of  Agricola ; 
the  defenders  of  Verdun  use  the  expanded  formulae  of 
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Archimedes  and  Apollonius;  Lamarck  and  Darwin, Wallace 
and  Mendel  are  only  Anaximander,  Empedocles,  and  Lucre- 
tius writ  large;  Poppy,  Mandragora,  and  other  drowsy 
syrups  had  been  in  use  for  centuries  to  make  persons 
insensible  to  pain,  but  the  great  transmutation  did  not  take 
place  until  October  16",  184.(5,  when  Morton  demonstrated 
at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  the  practicability  of  aether 
anaesthesia ;  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  Lister  are  Varro,  Fracas- 
torius,  and  Spallanzani  in  nineteenth-century  garb.  Only 
by  the  labours  of  transmuters  has  progress  been  made 
possible,  and  their  works  will  fill  the  shelves  of  the  con- 
centrated Bihliotheca  Trima  of  the  future. 

Whether  the  benches  of  this  school  would  seat  the 
members  of  our  third  group,  the  creators,  would  depend 
very  much  on  the  judgement  of  Prospero.  Thus  to  Harvey 
claiming  admission,  he  might  say,  '  You  simply  took  the 
idea  of  a  movement  of  the  blood  which  had  been  current 
knowledge  since  Solomon,  and  by  experiment  demonstrated 
a  motion  in  a  circle  and  not  by  ebb  and  flow  And  this 
is  true.  Without  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  Fabricius  there 
would  have  been  no  Harvey.  Transforming  their  raw 
ores  by  methods  all  his  own,  he  made  the  T>e  Motu  Cordis^ 
1(528,  a  new  creation  in  the  world  of  science.  Not  by  the 
material,  not  by  the  method  of  its  manufacture,  but  by  the 
value  of  the  finished  product  is  the  author^s  position  to  be 
judged.  In  Science  the  best  transmuters  have  been  the 
fruitful  creators.  The  same  law  holds  in  Art  and  in 
Literauire.  The  Alchemy  of  Shakespeare  made  him  a 
great  creator.  '  Self-school'd,  self-scann'd,  self-honour'd, 
self-secure,'  in  heaven-sent  moments  he  turned  the  common 
thoughts  of  life  into  gold.  From  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  the 
teachers  who  stirred  our  hearts,  the  youth  of  my  day  had 
a  final  judgement  upon  Shakespeare.  After  the  two  noble 
knights  of  literature  '  have  spoken,  it  will  be  safer  for 
»  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Sidney  Lee. 
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a  layman  to  express  his  feelings  in  the  words  of  one  of 
these  masters : 

What  point  of  morals,  of  manners,  of  economy,  of  philo- 
sophy, of  religion,  of  taste,  of  the  conduct  of  life,  has  he  not 
settled?  What  mystery  has  he  not  signified  his  knowledge 
of  ?  What  office,  or  function,  or  district  of  man's  work,  has 
he  not  remembered?  What  king  has  he  not  taught  state? 
What  maiden  has  not  found  him  finer  than  her  delicacy? 
What  lover  has  he  not  outJoved?  What  sage  has  he  not 
outseen?  What  gentleman  has  he  not  instructed  in  the 
rudeness  of  his  behaviour? — Emtrson^  Shakespeare ;  or  the  Poet, 

Five  thousand  volumes  in  Bodley  testify  to  a  vast 
dominion  unequalled  in  the  history  of  literature.  Once 
before  in  the  world  a  poet  held  all  the  thoughts  of  his 
race.  From  Plutarch  and  Lucian  we  can  judge  how  an 
educated  Greek  was  really  constrained  to  express  himself 
in  Homer's  words.  Such  universality  is  to-day  the 
prerogative  of  Shakespeare : 

All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure. 

All  weakness  which  impairs,  all  griefs  which  bow. 

Find  their  sole  speech  in  that  victorious  brow. 

As  a  little  needful  leaven  and  just  to  indicate  the  very 
present  help  he  may  be  in  these  troublous  times,  let  me 
quote  Hotspur — any  officer  to  any  wife : 

And,  to  conclude. 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise;  but  yet  no  further  wise 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife :  constant  you  are. 
But  yet  a  woman:  and  for  secrecy. 
No  lady  closer;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

The  exhibition  which  Bodley 's  Librarian  and  his 
Assistants  have  arranged  with  such  care  and  the  many 
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celebrations  the  world  over  will  have  one  good  effect — 
a  heightened  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Shakespeare  in 
the  education  of  the  young.  In  life's  perspective  we 
seniors  are  apt  to  resent  that  the  rising  generation  should 
work  out  its  own  salvation  in  ways  that  are  not  always 
our  ways,  and  with  thoughts  that  are  not  always  our 
thoughts.  One  thing  is  in  our  power,  to  admix  in  due 
proportions  with  their  present  somewhat  rickety  bill  of 
Fare  the  more  solid  nourishment  of  the  English  Bible  and 
of  Shakespeare. 


